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ABSTRACT 

This report describes, provides demographic data for, 
and evaluates a bilingual program for Spanish speaking students at 
Walton High School, the Bronx, New York. The program, serving 204 
Hispanic students in 1980-81, emphasizes English preparation in order 
to enter the job market. The instructional component is 
interdisciplinary in scope and transitional in nature: there are 
eight levels of English language instruction, two levels of remedial 
Spanish and three levels of regular Spanish; native culture is taught 
in the social studies and language curricula; bilingual instruction 
(including courses in caret* - education and exploration) or English 
instruction is available in some content areas; and student placement 
depends upon the level of English language proficiency. 
Noninstructional components are concerned with curriculum and 
materials development, support services, staff development, parent 
and community involvement, and students* affective domain. Evaluation 
of the program shows students making progress in both English and 
Spanish while their attendance rates were significantly higher than 
the whole school population. Recommendations for more effective 
implementation of the program in the future conclude this report. 
(MJL) 
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INTERDISCIPLINARY CAREER ORIENTATION 
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West 195th Street and Reservoir Avenue 
Bronx, New York 1046S 



Year of Operation: 



1980-1981, first year of three year cycle 



Target Language: 



Spanish 



Number of Participants: 



204 students 



Principal; 



Dr. Marjorie Kipp 



Program Coordinator: 



Norma Cruz-Dunn 



I. DEMOGRAPHIC CONTEXT 



PROGRAM SITE CHARACTERISTICS AND HISTORY 

Walton High School is located in a pleasant, middle-income, resi- 
dential area of the northwest Kingsbridge area of the Bronx. The building, 
located at 195th street and Reservoir Avenue, is situated between Lehman 
College to the north, and Public School 86 to the south. To the east and 
west of the school are residential units, consistinq mostly of two- and 
three-family houses and apartments. There are two business sections nearby, 
with small and large family-owned stores, some fast food businesses, banks, 
and some branches of big chain stores. Within the area are other educational 
institutions: The Bronx High School of Science, a maqnet school, and Clinton 
High School, an undistricted high school for boys. There are also hospitals, 
recreation areas, and an armory in the vicinity. 
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The school itself is an imposing H-shaped, three-story, 50-year-old 
building which has undergone ^novation. The present enrollment is 3,27& 
students. 

>— - 

The bilingual program is located on the third floor, housed in a one- 
room office. The office is decorated with Hispanic motifs and has a re- 
source center in one of the corners. The program office is situated near 
the English and the foreign languages department offices, the library, the 
secretarial studies department, and the home economics office. Some bilingual 
classrooms are on the same floor. The physical arrangement facilitates com- 
munication between other units and the program office and prevents isolation 
of the program from other urjits of the school. Other departments associated 
with the program are located on various floors of the building* 

The designation of this site for a bilingual program has been the result 

i 

of a growing awareness on the part of the school administration and some fac- 
ulty for the need to serve a rapidly growing immigrant student population en- 
rolling in the school. It was realized that this new immigrant population could 
not be served with a monolingual approach. The school served a single-sex, 
female, English-speaking population for 47 years. In 1970, the English 
department, in conjunction with school administration, saw the need for the 
provision of English as a second language (E.S.L.) classes to serve tti£ non- 
English-speaking p( 'ation. Two levels of E.S.L. were added to the English 
curricula. 

In 1974, the E.S.L. classes were moved to the foreign languaqes depart- 
ment, justified by the fact that E.S.L. teaching is more closely related to a 
foreign language methodology. At the same time, bilingual educational trends 



in the school also included the development of courses in Spanish lanquaqe 
arts (N.L.A.) for native speakers and classes in math, science, and social 
studies taught in Spanish. E.S.L. and N.L.A. classes were funded under 
Title I. Content classes taughtjn Spanish continued to be supported by tax 
levy funds. No separate supportive services were offered at this time. 

In February, 1977, the bilingual services at Walton High School were 
orqanized under an umbrella proqram funded by Title VII wich offices at the 
central Board of Education. Proqrams at two other high schools were included: 
Morris High School in the Bronx and T^lden Hi qh School in Brooklyn. Morris 
High School had a Spanish component and Tilden Hiqh School, a French • 
component. The staff at Walton consisted of a coordinator, who is the present 
bilinqual director, one curriculum specialist, and one paraprofessional. The 
curriculum specialist and the paraprofessional positions were supported by 
Title VII funds. The project afforded the students a three-year bilinqual 
program—four years of E.S.L. and only two years of N.L.A. for qrades nine 
to eleven. Some bilingual courses were available for the twelfth qrade if 
needed to complete a sequence and there was sufficient enrollment. 

In September, W79, Title VII funds for Walton Hiqh School, administered 
under this umbrella program, were transferred to another site. The bilingual 
setup ^t Walton Hiqh School returned to full tax levy fundinq during the school 
year 1979-80. A proposal for a bilinqual proqram with career orientation was 
presented to and approved by the U.S. Office of Education (U.S.fl.E.) for 
school year 1980-81. This is the first of a three-year operation approved. 

The oriqinal proposal included provisions to share Title VII personnel 
with 60 bilingual Hispanic students of St. Catherine Academy, a parochial 
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school in the Bronx. Forty percent of a curriculum special ist 's. time was al- 
located to visit and develop content materials in Spanish for the academy's 
bilingual students. Due to budgetary constraints and the distance between 
the academy and the program site these proposed services had to be modified. 
Instead, the program has furnished the academy with bilingual materials pro- 
duced at the site and some commercially-produced filmstripS and cassettes for 
career orientation ana career exploration courses. These were purchased 
with Title VII funds. No other relationship has been requested by 
St. Catherine Academy. 

ATTENDANCE AREA 

■ >■ ■ 

Walton High School is undistricted; its stfdents live in any of the 
scnool districts of the Bronx. From this poo 1 af districts, the school 
draws a total student population of 3,287 students, of whom 1,111 or 33.7 
percent are male and 2,176 or 66.3 percent are female. Over 73 percent of 
the students come from the area south of Fordham Road. This area is a low- 
income, unstable, immigrant community. Ninety-nine percent of its inhabit- 
ants are Hispanics or blacks. 

Although impoverished, the area offers some resources to the school 
students. It has good transportation, hospitals, small and large businesses, 
libraries, and some recreational areas. It also has serious problems rela ad 
to immigration particularly of the poor, such as lack of proper knowledge of 
the cultural patterns of American society, lack of English-speaking opportuni« 
ties in the home and the community, employment difficulties, and problems of 
overcrowded living conditions. In addition to housinq problems due to area 
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deterioration and lack of proper services in dilapidated buildings, there are 
also drug related and safety problems. Students are reported to be most 
affected by economic problems due to unemployment, mobility due to buildings 
being burned down, lack of heat and hot water in their buildings, havinq to 
provide services for the family, lack of parental support, some child abuse, 
and minor personal health problems. 



II. STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

ENTRY CRFERIA 

Enrollment in the school is based on students' and parents' preference. 
Hispanic students are identified as eliqible for the bilinqual proqram when 
they first enter the school by recommendation of the feeder school. The stu- 
dent is tested in Enqlish. Those who score at or below the twenty-first per- 
centile on the Language Assessment Battery (LAB) examination are admitted into 
the program if recommended by the proqram staff and the parent does "hot sign 
a form stating preference for the monolinqual program. If the parent or the 
child indicate that they prefer not to participate, the student is not en- 
rolled. 

COMPOSITION 

This program consists of 204 Hispanic students of whom 31 percent are 
male and 69 percent are female. Table 1 presents the distribution by grade 
and sex of bilingual program students for whom information was provided. 
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T^ble 1. Number and percentages 


of program 








students by sex and grade. (N=199) 


















GRADE 


PERCENT 
MALE OF 
N GRADE 


FEMALE 
N 


PERCENT 

OF 
GRADE 


TOTAL 
N 


PERCENT OF 
ALL STUDENTS 


9 


24 


28% 


61 


72% 


85 


43% 


10 


18 


33% 


36 


67% 


54 


27% 


11 


17 


39% 


26 


61% 


43 


22% 


12 


3 


18% 


14 


82% 


17 


3% 


TOTAL : 


62 


31% 


137 


69% 


199 


100% 


.The student population decreases 


as the grade level 


increases from 



43 percent in the ninth grade to 8 percent in the twelfth qrade. 

.In all grades, the percentage of female students is higher than the 
percentage of male students. 

9 

. e highest percentage of program students occurs in the ninth qrade. : 

Approximately 80 percent of the program students were born outside the 
United States. A breakdown by country of oriqin of students for whom infor- 
mation was reported follows: 

s 
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Table 2. Number and percentages of students by country of birth, (n=167) 



COUNTRY OF BIRTH 


NUMBER 


PERCENT 


Puerto Rico 


70 


42% 


Dominican Republ ic 


37 


22% 


U.S. (of Puerto Rican ancestry) 


32 


20% 


Ecuador 


15 


9% 


Hondu ras 


6 


4% 


Nicaragua 


2 


1% 


r'eru 


2 


1% 


El Salvador 


1 




Venezuela 


1 




People's Republic of China 


1 




TOTAL 


167 


99% 



.Over 60 percent of program students are from Puerto Rico, or of Puerto 
Rican parentage. 

.Nearly one-fifth of the students are American-born and have entered the 
program from feeder schools. 

.The second highest percentage (22 percent) of program students was born 
in the Dominican Republic. 

Because many of the Walton bilingual students are immigrants, (many 
having arrived less than a year ago), their educational histories may vary 
considerably. Many have suffered interrupted schooling, or, because of a lack 
of educational opportunities in their countries of origin, have received fewer 
years of education than their grade level would ind^ate. Bilingual program 
students are reported by age and grade in Table 3. 



Table 3. Number of students by age and grade,* (n=181) 



AGE 


GRADE 9 


GRADE 10 


GRADE 11 


GRADE 12 


TOTAL 


14 


1 






> 


1 


15 


26 


2 






28 


16 


27 


11 


7 




40 


17 


17 


26 


9 




52 


18 


8 


11 


19 


1 


39 


19 


2 


2 


11 


2 


17 


20 


1 


1 


1 




3 


21 






1 




1 


TOTAL 


82 


53 


43 


3 


181 


Percent 
Overaqe 
For Their 
Grade 67% 


75% 


74% 


67% 


71% 



* 

Shaded boxes indicate the expected age range for each grade. 



.71 percent of the program students are overage for their grade. 

.The hiqhest percentage of overage students occurs in the tenth qrade. 

As Table 3 indicates, the fact that so many students are overaqe may have 
implications for interpreting student outcomes and setting standards for ex- 
pected rates of growth. These are students who may have missed a year or 
more of school, whose grade placement may reflect their age more than their 
prior educational preparation. As a result they may have a lack of cognitive 
development in their native language which must be addressed, as it has 
implications for their ability to acquire oral and literacy skills in English. 



Others (particularly the long-term residents and the United States-born) 
may experience 1 inguistically-relatea academic problems. 

LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY 

All the students in the program are Hispanic, and their home lanquage is 
Spanish. Approximately 80 percent are fully literate in this language, and 
20 percent range from partial to functional illiteracy. This distribution of 
proficiency in the native language is reflected in the N.L.A. course offerings. 
Out of the five N.L.A. classes, four use curricula designed for enrichment, 
whereas one is designed for remediation. 

In English, the range of proficiency is from students who do not speak 
English at all to students who have been placed in advanced E.S.L. classes 
(E.S.U 8). Students 1 English 1 anguage development occurs slowly, particu- 
larly due to the fact that they have very little need for it in the com- 
munities in which they live. They can function almost completely without 
it. Spanish is used in the homes with parents and peers, churches, recre- 
ational, and social agencies. The only exceptions to this are Hispanic 
youths born in the U.S. who attempt to use Enqlish with those they know speak 
it, and program students who either act as interpreters for their parents 
outside the community, or leave the community for employment and recreational 
purposes. 
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III. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



PHILOSOPHY 

The principal objective of the program is to prepare students in English 
in order to enter the job market after they graduate from school. The program 
is to some extent also college oriented. It has three principal foci: 1) to 
motivate and help the students to learn English (by developing an understanding 
that English has to be mastered to enter the United States job market); 2) to 
maintain the student's language and culture; 3) and to introduce the American 
culture to the student. These objectives are fully shared and supported by 
the school administration and by some of the faculty. This philosophy has $ 
been instituted since the beginning of the program. It has not been altered 
or modified in any way during this first year of operation, and no modifica- 
tion is planned for the future. 

An indicator of the degree to which the program's objectives are shared 
by the administration is the fact that program students are offered nine 
periods of instruction daily, an additional period over those offered in flew 
York City schools. This addition compensates for the linguistic needs of 
program students. Another indicator of support by the administration is 
the fact that when the evaluator interviewed the chairpersons of the depart- 
ments (except the science chairperson who was not available), all stated how 
cooperative the staff of the bilingual office had been and how pleased their 
departments were to work with the bilingual program. 

The chairperson of the secretarial studies department indicated that 
the bilingual office's team was very e f fective and cited the case of a teacher, 
who was not too convinced of the effectiveness of bilingual education last yoar 



but chanqed her attitude as she saw the students' improvement through the bi- 
linqual mode. The director of the proqram indicated that the school faculty 
cooperated by submitting, throughout the year, names of students who could 
benefit from the proqram. The evaluator was, nevertheless, advised throuqh 
sources oucside the program and the administration that, although the school 
as a whole is supportive some faculty members are ambivalent or opposed to 
the program. Some oelieve there is too much emphasis on bilingual education. 
Others believe bilingual students should not be sinqled out to receive 
funds for things which the monolingual students of the school have to purchase 
themsel ves. 

An interview with the school principal reiterated the position that 
the school administration and the faculty support the proqram and the con- 
cept of bilingual education in the school. An indicator of this support on 
the part of the faculty is the fact that some mainstream faculty are takinq 
a Spanish course offered by the school. Further, she stated that she has 
observed some of the bilingual classes and is very pleased with them. In 
particular, she is impressed with the following: 1) the proqram's holding 
power for bilingual students; 2) the proqram has given the bilinqual students 
the sense of being an important group within the school, "... a school 
within a school, so to speak..."; 3) the proqram has been instrumental in 
brinaing other students to the school, "...they find there is somethinq for 
them..."; 4) the many opportunities for trips and other activities offered; 
5) the career opportunities that the Title VII funding has afforded; 6) the 
quality of the bilingual proqram staff; and 7) the excellent orqanization 
that the proqram has developed. 
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ORGANIZATION AND STRUCTURE 

The program 1s under the direction of an assistant principal in charge N 
of bilingual education who also directs the departments of E.S.L. and 
foreign languages. She is under the direct supervision of the school 
principal. She is responsible for all administrative, supervisory, and 
fiscal matters or the program. Directly under her supervision is a. 
program coordinator who implements all decisions and supervises the program 
staff. This staff consists of one curriculum specialist/resource teacher, 
two paraprofessionals, and a family worker. 

At the directors level, the program is related to the following depart- 
ments of the school: the foreign language' department; the guidance department; 
the math department; the music and art department; the phy ical education de- 
partment; the science department; the secretarial studies department; and the 
social studies department. Tnese departments are under the direction of their 
respective assistant principals and, with the exception of the guidance depart- 
ment, provide bilingual teaching faculty to program students. Chart 1 presents 
the program's organizational arrangement within Walton's administrative struc- 
ture. 

FUNDING 

Title VII of E.S.E.A. provides funding for the following staff: the 
program coordinator; one curriculum specialist/resource teacher; and two 
paraprofessionals. The director's position is funded by tax levy funds; her 
position as assistant principal in charge of several departments includes 
duties not related to bilingual education. Instructional personnel, in- 
cluding four paraprofessionals, are funded either by Title I or tax levy 

funds. Table 4 details funding sources for the Instructional component of 
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Chart 1. Bilingual program organization. 
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the program. Funding sources for the non-instructional component of the 
program are presented in Table 5. 



1 QU IC *+ f 


Funding of the instructional 


component. 












FUNDING 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 




SOURCE(S) 


TEACHERS PARAPROFESSIONALS 


E.S.L. 


Title I 


4.2 


4 


Native Language 


Title I 


.6 




Math 


Tax levy 


1 


Paraprofessionals 








funded 


Social Studies 


Tax levy 


2 


> by Title VII 








are shared 


Science 


Tax levy 


1 




Other (Voc. Ed. , etc.) 


Tax levy 


1 




* 
* 


Table 5. 


Funding of the non- 


instructional component. 












FUNDING 


PERSONNEL 




SOURCE(S) 


NUMBER & TITLE 


Administration and 


Tax levy 




Title VII Director 


Supervi sion 


Title VII 


1 


Title VII Coordinator 


Curricul urn 


Title VII 


1 Curriculum Specialist/ 


Development 






Resource Teacher 


Supportive 


Tax levy 


1 3i 1 i ngual Guidance 


Services 






Counsel or 


Staff 








Development 








Parental & m 


Title VII 


1 Fami ly Worker 


Community * 








Involvement 
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IV. INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 



STUDENT PLACEMENT, PROGRAMMING, AND MAINSTREAMING 

At the time of entry, the student is placed in the appropriate language 
level depending on the score of the LAB test for English and La Prueba de 
Lectura ( The Reading Test) for Spanish. Programming for E.S.L. classes 
consists of a four year sequence, E.S.L. 1 through 8, each level represent- 
ing one term of s^iool work. The first year of E.S.L. (E.S.L. 1 and 2), 
is elementary. E.S.L. 3 and 4 are intermediate. E.S.L. 5 through 8 are 
advanced; E.S.L. 5 and 6 consist of grammar and writing courses, and E.S.L. 
7 and 8 are reading courses. E.S.L. 1 through 4 are supplemented by career 
orientation and career exploration courses. The latter/two are considered 
to be supplementary to elementary E.S.L. E.S.L. 5 through 8 are to De 
supplemented by a regular, mainstream English class. E.S.L. 6 through 8 
are designed as transitional. 

The E.S.L. sequence is widely encompassing because students entering 
from junior high school do not have to graduate at the feeder school or ful- 
fill the eighth-grade English reading reguirement. It is the responsibility 
of the Walton bilingual program to complete the latter reguirement. Ninth 
graders who enter the school without meeting any of these criteria and who 
later decide not to remain in the program must return to the feeder school 
from whence they came. 

Results of the N.L.A. placement test, La Pruehj de Lectura, are used 
for diagnostic purposes. The program has two levels of Spanish N.L.A. , t#o 
•this per level. N.L.A. 1 and 2, the first level, are tor functional ly 
illiterate students 1n Spanish. N.L.A. 3 and 4 are fo/ students who are 
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literate in need of remediation. Students who are not in need of remedia- 
tion (about two-thirds of students served) take regular Spanish courses and 
as upp'ir termers take Spanish literature courses for enrichment. 

The score in the math placement test uetermines the student's placement 
in the sequence. This sequence follows the New York City Board of Education 
math curricula for grades 9 to 12. The remainder of a student's program is 
completed with required and elective courses according to New York City high 
school graduation requirements. On an individual basis, students may be 
programmed to. participate in mainstream classes. This may occur if there are 
insufficient students to form a bilingual class, and the student's English 
proficiency is well enough developed to allow him or her to participate 
effectively in classes where English is the medium of instruction. The 
bilingual student can choose a mainstream elective if he or she qualifies 
1 i nguistical ly. 

The decision to offer an elective course in its bilingual mode rests 
on whether or not there is sufficient enrollment. This year, the bilingual 
program provided the following bilingual electives taught in Spanish: 
bilingual career orientation, bilingual career exploration, typing IS (Span- 
ish), typing 2S, business math, and bilingual ceramics. The secretarial de- 
partment offers two years of typing in its curricula. The ^irst year, typing 1 
and 2, are taught in Spanish using a manual typewriter. The second year of 
typing, typing 3 and 4, are mainstream classes in which an electric typewriter 
is used. 

When students identified as being of limited English proficiency (LEP) 
decide not to enter the bilingual program, or their parents prefer that they 
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do not, they are qiven remedial reading classes in addition to regular 
English. Students who show special aptitude in the arts or in music are 
sent to mainstream special music or art courses. Tutoring is given to 
these students as needed. If at the time of mainstreaming students indicate 
that they want to go to college, they are placed in the school 1 s College Bound 
Program according to their qualifications. 

.While the linguistic goal of the proqram, is lanquage proficiency in En- 
glish and Spanish, the goal: of the content component are to sustain the 
students' cognitive development and move the students to a greater usage of 0 
English within the class. Students 1 programs reflect greater exposure to 
English through time. As this was the first year of the program, participa- 
ting students were largely receiving content-area classes in the bilingual 
program. About a third were participating in mainstream English classes 
(general track classes) as well as E.S.L. 

The exit criteria of the program consist of the following elements; a 

a 

score above the twenty-first percentile in the LAB test; recommendation of 
the program faculty; and student and parent consent. Student and parental 
agreement to mainstream is a vital part of the exit process. Resistance from 
the parent or the student results in the student r£maininq in the proqram 
although he might, otherwise, be ready for mainstreaming. The decision of 
the student is acquired through interviews; that cf the parent is secured 
through a letter. 

Past experience has shown that parents are typically amenable to main- 
streaming. Most parents want their children to be mainstreamed, while a 
few resist this step. The attitude toward mainstreaming depends on the 
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, students length of time residinepn the United States. The longer the 
student has been in this country, the more mai nstreami ng is desired and vice 
versa. It appears that the length of stay in this country affords more 
security to deal with the new linguistic and social setting. In allycases, 
guidance and counseling are given r to help both the student and the parent 
to arrive at the best decision. 

Mainstreamed students receive non-bilingual guidance services from the 
school guidance staff. Approximately ten percent of these students maintain 
some ties with the program. They come to partake of the E.S.L. classes; or the 
bilingua] club, which meets once every two weeks; or to seek assistance and ad- 
vice on personal op academic problems. , ? 

INSTRUCTIONAL OFFERINGS 

The Instructional component of the bilihgual program at Walton High School 
is interdisciplinary in scope and transitional in nature. It aims at fulfill- 
ing the New York City Board of Education requirements forthe ninth through the 
twelfth grades. Spanis.i and English are used as media of instruction in the 
content areas, allowing the students to move to a greater usage of English in 
the classroom as their linguistic abilities permit. 

The program offers eight levels of E.S.L. as illustrated by Table 6, and 
two levels of Spanish, N.I..A. {remedial Spanish), and three levels of regular 
Spanish to remediate or enrich the students* native language, as illustrated 
by Table 7. 

' \ 

Students' native cultures are studied as part of the social -studies and 
language curricula. In the social studies, the regions of Latin America and 
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Table 


6. Instruction 


in English as a 


second lanquage. 












a. 






COURSE TITLE 
AND LEVEL 


ti i morn C\ P 

NUMBER Ur 
CLASSES 


A 11 CD A f*C 

AvtKAbt 

CLASS REGISTER 


CLASS PERIPOS DESCRIPTION 
PER WEEK 


f 1 IDD T C\\\ MM fit? 
UUKK 1 IrULUrl UK 

MATERIAL IN USE 


E.S.L. 


7/8 


1 


14 


5 


Advanced E.S.L. 
reading 




E.S.L. 


6 


2 


■ 18 


5 


Advanced E.S.L. 


Lado Book 6 


E.S.L. 


5 


2 . 


20 


5 


Advanced E.S.L. 


Lado Book 5 


E.S.L. 


4 


2 


24 


5 


Intermediate E.S.L. 


Lado Book 4 


E.S.L. 


3 


2 


21 


10 


Intermediate E.S.L. 


Lado Book 3 


E.S.L. 


2 


2 


16 


10 


Elementary E.S.L. 


Lado Book 2 


E.S.L. 


1 . 


1 


16 


10 


Elementary E.S.L. 


Lado Book 1 
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Table 7. Instruction in native language arts. 



COURSE TITLE 
AND LEVEL 


NUMBER OF 
CLASSES* 


AVERAGE 
CLASS REGISTER 


DESCRIPTION 


CURRICULUM OR 

rlMltKlML 111 UOC 


N.L.A. 4 
N.L.A. 2 


2 
1 


20 
23 


Intermediate 
El ementary 


Ya Escribimos/ 
Cuentos Alegres, 
Ortografia 3-4 
Asi Escribimos/ 
Spanish Now 
* Historietas en 
Espanol 


Spanish 5/6 
Spanish 7/8, 9/10 


2 
3 


33 
34 


Advanced 
Advanced 


El Espanol al dla, 
Aventuras en la 
ciudad 

Maria, Pepita 
Jimenez, 

Los arboles mueren 
de plj? and other 
TTterary works 



* Classes meet five periods per week 



the Caribbean are emphasized in the area studies and world history courses, 
through several units of the curriculum. In both the N.L.A. and E.S.L. 
courses, cultural aspects are presented to reinforce what is covered in the 
social studies classes. For example, in the N.L.A. classes, regional vocabu- 
lary representing the language varieties of the students 1 countries of origin, 
are used comparatively. Most of the N.L.A. and some of the E.S.L. readings 
are related to Hispanic culture, thus the students are able to develop skills 
with familiar material and enrich their knowledge of their cultural origins. 
Hispanic culture is an integral part of several courses, however, it is not 
the sole subject of study of any one course in particular. 

Curricula used in courses taught in Spanish or bilingually, parallel cur- 
ricula in the mainstream. Some courses use materials printed in Spanish ex- 
clusively and all courses are said to use materials appropriate to students 1 
reading levels. (See Table 8.) 

Table 9 illustrates the mainstream courses offered and the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in them. Students are enrolled in these courses either because 
they are required, electives, or the course is not available in Spanish. Main- 
stream courses cover Hispanic culture. The Spanish sequence and area studies 
course for English-speaking students include units on Hispanic culture. His- 
panic students are called to give cultural presentations at events attended 
by the whole school. These presentations are given on special holidays, on 
first-day programs, and on special school programs. 
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Table 8. Bilingual instruction in content areas. 



COURSE TITLE 


NUMBER OF 


AVERAGE 


PERCENT OF CLASS TIME 


PtRLLNT Ur MATERIAL;) 


CLASSES* 


REGISTER 


SPANISH IS USED 


IN NATIVE LANGUAGE 


General Science 2S 


2 


27 


75 


70 


Biology 2S 


2 


34 


75-80 


70 


Chemistry 2S 


1 


22 


90 


70 


Eastern Areas 2S 


2 


30 


90 


100 


Eco. IS 


1 


35 


90 


100 


Morld History 2S 


3 


25 


100 


100 


9 FM IS 


2 


25 


75 


100 


9 FM 2S 


2 


25 


75 


100 


10 FM 2S 


1 


25 


75 


100 


Typing IS 


1 


29 


75 


100 


Typing 2S 


2 




75 


100 


Bilingual Career Orientation 


1 


26 


50/50 


50 


Bilingual Career Exploration 


2 


25 


50/50 


50 



* Classes meet 5 hours per week. 



Table 9. Mainstream classes 


in which program 


students are enrolled. 


I 


COMPONENT/SUBJECT 


NUMBER 


OF STUDENTS 


English 3 WG 




21 


English 4 WG 




12 


English 5 
English 6 




2 




7 


English 7 




1 


Economics 




6 


American History 1 




3 


Accounting 




1 


Business Math 




1 


Physical Education 




200 


o PA Math 




4 


9 FM 1 




8 


Typing 




8 


9 PA 2 




5 


9 FM 2 




8 


Music 




9 


Art 




19 


10 FM Math 




8 


10 FM 2 




9 


American History 2 




8 


General Science 




2 


Business Arithmetic 




2 


Chemistry 




4 


Biology 1 




1 


Biology 2 




1 



Interviews with the chairpersons of related departments gave some insights 
into the pedagogical approaches used in the instructional component. The math 
department chairperson indicated that, in order for the bilingual students to 
get as n^ch help within the math classroom situation, she tries to maintain 
small bilingual math classes and to give them as much paraprof essional assis- 
tance as possible. It was stated that out of five bilingual math classes, two 
have paraprofessional assistance. The chairperson of the social studies de- 
partment indicated that for the coming year the New York City Board of Ed- 
ucation plans to change world history to global history, a new approach of 
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the Bureau of Social Sciences. He forsees it will be difficult to get bi- 
lingual materials and textbooks for this new course. To circumvent this 
difficulty, he plans to use the old curriculum for one additional school year 
until the new course has been tested. Then, he will adopt it for bilingual 
classes, and plans to relate it to the E.S.L. curricula. He believes this new 
social studies approach will benefit the bilingual student more and that the 
presently used materials are not too relevant to the bilingual experience. 

Five classes of the bilingual program were visited by the evaluator: bi- 
lingual career orientation; biology 2, Spanish; N.L.A. 2; and E.S.L. 3. The 
bilingual career orientation class had 19 ninth-grade students. The course 
is a supplementary elementary E.S.L. course, offered in conjunction with 
E.S.L. 2 or E.S.L. 3. For this reason, the language policy in the class- 
room is to develop cognitive ski 1 Ts in both English and Spanish, reinforcing 
Spanish language skills and stressing the acquisition of new ones in Enqlish. 
Student to student interchange was done exclusively in Spanish. During class- 
room discussions, the teacher spoke mostly in English while the students 
answered in Spanish, using English sporadically. The teacher switched to 
Spanish whenever a specific concept needed clarification. Vocabulary was 
always presented in both languages. 

The classroom work centered on the act of looking for and locating a spe- 
cific job advertisement in the classified section of a booklet from the New* 
York Telephone Company Career Awareness Program. This was supplemented with 
a business reading on a handout. The objective of the class was to locate the 
advertisement and to use the special vocabulary in verbal discussion. Practice 
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involved the use of business abbreviations, business vocabulary, and various 
aspects of English grammar. Class rapport, interest, and participation were 
excel lent. 

The biology 2S class had 20 tenth- and eleventh-grade students. Grade 
requirements and language proficiency are the factors considered for assignment 
to the class. The language of instruction was primarily Spanish. The teacher 
used Spanish 90 percant of the time and English about 10 percent. The students 
used Spanish 100 percent of the time to communicate with each other and with 
the teacher. Vocabulary was presented in English and Spanish. Content expla- 
nations were done in Spanish although, now and then, the explanation of a con- 
cept would be repeated in English. 

The teacher used a chart to present the concepts of mitosis and meiosis. 
Class rapport, interest, and participation were excellent. Students asked 
questions inquiring profoundly about the subject matter. The teacher was ex- 
cellently informed and was able to satisfy the students 1 inquiries. 

The N.L.A. 2 class had 13 ninth- and tenth-grade students. The class is 
designed for Hispanic students whose first language is English. They have 
been classified as functionally illiterate in both English and Spanish. The 
objective of the class is to raise the level of cognitive development to a 
point at which the students can effectively participate in courses taught 
in Spanish. The evaluator observed that the teacher used both languages at 
a ratio of approximately 50-50 percent. She tended to use English for 
explanations and Spanish for the language structures presented. The students, 
when interacting with the teacher, used Spanish ten percent of the time and 
English 90 percent. Interaction among peers took place in English all the time. 
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The subject matter of the class was Spanish reflexive verbs. A handout 
was used where the students conjugated verbs within the context of sentences. 
Questions were written on the blackboard which the students read and answered. 
Class participation called for reciting the structures. Rapport within the 
class was excellent. 

The E.S.L 3 class had 11 tenth graders. The class is conducted in 
English; the teachers. used!n4jl1 sh 100 percent of the time. The students used 
English when addressinq the teacher all the time, but Spanish speakers used 
Spanish only when speaking with each other. During class discussions only En- 
glish was used by all participants. The lesson presented a set of structures, 
such as phrases, written on the blackboard, which the students had to use to 
write compound sentences. Class rapport, interest, and participation were 
excellent. 

PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 

Some of the administrators interviewed have plans for further development 
of the instructional component. The principal of the school would like to 
develop the following: 1) more career oriented courses; 2) bilingual 
vocational courses in such areas as business office practice; 3) trips 
to expose bilingual students to historical sights and to create awareness of 
the background of the majority culture of this country. She stated th^t a new 
course in health careers will be initiated in September, 1981, in addition 
to bilingual biology. 
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The coordinator of the program would like to expand the bilingual program 
to include vocational training of the apprenticeship type. The secretarial 
studies chairperson indicated that a new course in bilingual stenography has 
been planned for September, 1981, and will be offered if there is an enrollment 
of at least 20 students. The class will study Gregg stenography in Spanish the 
first year and depending on the results, in English the second year. 
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V. NON- INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 

CURRICULUM AND MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT 

Curriculum was adapted and materials were developed during the period from 
February, 1977, to August,- 1979, when the Walton High School bilingual program 
was under an umbrella program administered by the Board of Education. The cur- 
riculum specialist in charge of the task indicated that the materials developed 
then are still in classroom use. These included worksheets for two social 
studies textbooks, El hombre y su historia and Las Americas y sus pueblos . 
Both texts are used in area studies courses. Additionally, the science, social 
studies, and math curricula were cross-referenced with textbooks written in 
Spanish. 

This year the program has developed materials for the following courses: 
bilingual career orientation; bilingual career exploration; and health careers, 
a new course to be started next school year. Translations were made of the 
lesson plans, course of study, and examinations for American history. Transla- 
tions of curricular materials also were made for the following bilingual courses 
ceramics; eastern areas; and world history. A special unit in advanced E.S.L. 
was developed to prepare students to take the Regents Competency Test (R.C.T.). 
, Furthermore, the curriculum specialist worked closely with the bilingual facul- 
ty to get feedback on what curricular units required revision and what content 
should be stressed in the revised units. She indicated that her primary re- 
sponsibility is to research and order new materials suitable forthe program's 
curricular needs. She also serves as liaison between the program and the 
mainstream faculty of the school. She further stated that materials were also 
developed to present Hispanic culture in the mainstream courses of American 
history and Spanish as a second languaqe (S.S.L.). 
\f -28- 
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Besides the curricular materials prepared on site, the program acquired 

commercially prepared materials and textbooks. Addendum 1 presents a list of 

commercially prepared textbooks and materials purchased with Title VII funds 

during this year. 
-* 

SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

A major goal of the program is to help Hispanic students, coming mostly 
from their countries' rural areas to cope with the problems they have adjusting 
to the demands of life and study in a large urban setting. The program does 
not have a Title VII bilingual counselor assigned to its staff. Bilingual 
counseling services are provided by the guidance department of the school. 
However, an interview with the guidance department 1 ?, staff revealed that the 
department has a bilingual counselor who is on leave this school year. He 
plans to return next school year. Counseling for bilingual students has 
been provided by monolingual guidance staff with the help of two bilingual 
paraprofessional s assigned to the guidance office. They serve as interpreters 
for students who do not speak English. Guidance services are provided 
individually or in groups. If students are cutting classes or have excessive 
absences, the guidance staff interviews students individual ly to ascertain 
their problems and needs. Generally, health and home problems are discussed 
and help is offered. The'members of the office meet with bilingual students 
in groups to give school and events Information and pep talks as needed. 

The bilingual program is geared to vocational and career advisement. The 
course on career orientation brought four community speakers this semester to 
give information on career opportunities in the city., Further, the school has 
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a college advisor who provides services to program students. Members of the 

t 

guidance office also give vocational and career guidance orVan individual basis 
as requested. * 

The guidance office^has a section in which career and colleqe Information 
is arranged alphabetically in folders. Each folder has specific information 
4^out particular careers and colleges antf universities. All this information 
is -available to program students on a sel f-s-ervice basis. 

The evaluator inspected the Career Folder Section and evidenced over 50 
folders including titles \such as aerospace, advertising, airline in-flight ser- 
vice, astronomy, beauty culture, biology, black studies, chemistry, communi- 

/ ^ 

cations, criminal justice, drafting, counsel ing^ physical therapy, political 

science, construction, and dental hygiene among others. 

The guidance office also keeps a list of community agencies to which re- 
ferrals are made. Addendum 2 is a partial list of these community agencies. 
Referrals are also^nade to alternative schools in cases in which students want 
to transfer. 

The -above-indicated services are supplemented by the Title VII parapro- 
fessionals. One family worker is employed by the bilingual program to make 
home visits as the need arises two days per week. She deals mainly with stu- 
dents with home problems, truancy cases, and absenteeism. Visits are made ac- 
cording to the recommendations of the guidance office. This year the family 
worker saw over 120 parents in their homes (over 50 percent of the parent pop- 
ulation of the bilingual program). The bilingual office coordinates all home 
contacts of program students, and it pays for mailings to their homes with 
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Title VII funds. Telephone contacts are also maintained thrpugh the guid- 
ance office and the program office to give and secure information from the par- 
ents. Telephone contacts are supplemented with mail contacts. The bilingual 
office checks students' attendance on a daily basis and sams letters weekly 
in cases of absences. Records of all these contacts are kept by both offices. 

As an example of the type of supportive services provided by the program 
office to bilingual students, the dirp^tor of the program cited the case of 
seven bilingual students who are in their twelfth year. As a group they are 
not sufficient i.n number to form a bilingual clasj in senior social studies, 
so the bilingual office assigned one of the Title VII paraprofessionals to 
work with them. The paraprofessional has provided tutoring and translated 
English tests in the content areas. Greatly due to her efforts the students 
were ready to graduate at the end of the school year. 

Another type of supportive service is the 1 ibrary. The libraiy has a sec- 
tion for bilingual students, with Spanish books on subjects of general interest 
to Hispanic students, classics written by Hispanic authors, classics of world 
literature translated to Spanish, and reference books. The evaluator was able 
to see 79 fiction books, including 24 mystery novels, and 58 non-fiction books. 
These included, among others, Don Quijote de la.Mancha, Jules Verne's novels, 
Wuthering Heights, Robinson Crusoe , Moby Dick , Ivanhoe , Treasure Is 1 and , Vocab- 
ulario de Puerto Rico (Puerto Rican Vocabulary) by Augusto Mala/et, Noche oscura 
en Lima (Dark Night in Lima) by Joseph W. Barlow, Enciclopedia sopena del hogar 
(Sopena Encyclopedia for the Home), Las drogas y usted (Drugs and You) by 
Arnold Madison, and Medicina para todos (Medicine for all) by Dr. Jose Bierges. 
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STAFF CHARACTERISTICS 

The bilingual program maintains a relationship with the staff outside its 
own Title VII staff. This outside staff includes five E.S.L. teachers, one of 
whom shares 40 percent of her time teaching N.L.A., two social studies teach- 
ers, one science teacher, one math teacher, one typing teacher, and four para- 
professionals. All teaching personnel are assigned to their respective depart- 
ments. The language teachers and the paraprofessionals are funded by Title I: 
the others through ta,. levy funds. All the. professional teaching staff are 
licensed in the fields in which they are teaching except for two E.S.L. teach- 
ers. The E.S.L. teachers hold licenses to teach S.S.L. Table 10 details the 
characteristics of the bilingual staff of the program. 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Staff development activities include, among others, two workshops, monthly 
bilingual faculty meetings, monthly departmental meetings, and attendance at 
conferences and demonstration lessons. Tables 11 through 13 detail the staff 
development activities carried out during the school year. 
* 

To supplement those activities, the program holds informal meetings be- 
tween staff members and the program coordinator. To improve the program staff 
development activities, a questionnaire has been circulated among the program 
staff requesting information about their needs and interests. The program 
coordinator is researching other programs' activities in staff development. 

The program has he^ some activities designed to sensitize the rest of 
the school to the program's functions. Two faculty conferences have been con- 
ducted for the entire school staff to provide information about the services 
rendered by the program, acquaint the school with trie proqram staff, and inform 
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about what the program has dorie fluring the autumn and the spring. Weekly 
training workshops were held* for the school staff from February, 1981, to June, 
1981. Th£S« include sessions on bilingual education and Spanish classes. An 
average of 25 teachers attended these sessions. 
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Table 10. Staff characteristics: professional and paraprpfesslonal staffs. 



i 

u> 
I 



FUNCTIONS 


PERCENT OF 
TIME SPENT 
IN EACH 
FUNCTION 


EDUCATION; 
(DEGREES) 


CERTIFI, 
CATION 


LICENSE(S) 

uci n 


YEARS OF 
t XPtKltrlLt 
IN EDUCATION 
(MONOLINGUAL) 


YEARS OF 

t ArtKlcRvt 

IN EDUCATION 
(BILINGUAL) 


YEARS OF 
(E.S.L.) 


Bilingual 
Coordinator 
Title VII 


100 


B. A. -Spanish 
M. A. -Spanish 
M.A.-Llnqulstlcs 
(30 credits) 


N. Y.C. 
N.Y.S. 


Spanish D.H.S. 
Spanish J.H.S. 




18 


Q % 

J 


Bilingual 

Resource- Curricula 
Teacher Title VII 


100 

■ 


B.A. Spanish, French 
M.A. (16 credits) 


N.Y.C. 
N.Y.S. 


Spanish D.H.S. 

Spanish 

French 


3 


1 1/2 




E .S.L . /N. L. A. 
Teacher 


E.S.L. 60 
N.LvA. 40 


B.A. Spanish 

M.A. Sec. Education 


N.Y.S. ft 
N.Y.C. Per 
Diem 


Temp. Per Diem 
, Spanish D.H.S. 


10/ 3/80- present 


9 months 




E.S.L. Teacher 


100 


B.A. Spanish 

M.A. Equivalent Sp. 


N.Y.C. 
N.Y.C. 


Spanish D.H.S. 
E.S.L. D.H.S. 


- 


. 6 


6 


E.S.L. Teacher 


' 100 


B.S. Music 
M.A. Music Edu. 
Ed. M. - Music Ada*. 


N.Y.C. 
N.Y.S. 
N.J. 


D.H.S., J.H.S. 

Music ' 
D.H.S., J.H.S. 

E.S.L. 
Cannon Branches 


1 (Eleai. Music) 

2 (Per Dlen 
all levels, 
all subjects) 




3 


a~ a* a y — ^ t. _ 

E.S,L. Teacher 


1 nn 
l'HJ 


B.A. * ou credits 


N V C 


*.s.l. (D.H.S.) 


10 (H.S. Sp.) 




15 


E.S.L. Teacher 


100 


B.A. Spanish 
M.A. Spanish 


N.Y.C. 
N.J. 


Spanish D.H.S. 
Spanish J.H.S. 




8 


2 


Bilingual Social 
Studies Teacher 


100 


B.A. Education 
M.S. Education 
Cert. In School Adm. 
& Sup. Ph.D. 
Candidate N.Y.S. 


N.Y.C. 


B11. Soc. St. 
J.H.S. 

B11. Soc. St. 
D.H.S. 

Permanent Cert. 
English ft Mus 1 


7 (H.S. Social 
Studies) 


10 


7 
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Table 10. Staff characteristics: professional and paraprofesstonal staffs. Con't. 



cn 



FUNCTIONS 


PERCENT OF 
TIME SPENT 
IN EACH 
FUNCTION 


EDUCATION 
(DEGREES) 


r C D T I C I 

CATION 


L II. LN jC \ j ) 

HELO 


EXPERIENCE 
IN EDUCATION 


EXPERIENCE 
IN EDUCATION 
/oil iNfJIAl \ 


VFAff^ OF 

EXPERIENCE 
(E.S.L.) 


Bilingual Social 
Studies Teacher 


60 


B. A. History 
M.A. History 


N.Y.C. 
N. V. S. 


Bi 1. ~oc. J. H.S. 
Ket|. M)C. bt. 
D.H.S. 


6 


5 


- 


Bilingual Teacher 
of Chew. 6 Hen. Scl. 


100 


B.S. Science 
M.S. Chemistry 


N.Y.C. 


Bi 1. Chem. A 
Gen. Scl. n.H.S. 


J H. be tence 


i 

j 


none 


BiHnqual Teacher 
of Hath 


llH) 


d . i. no in 


N.Y.C. 

n!y'.s! 


H.S. Math. 


10 H.S. math 


3 


none 


Bilingual Teacher 
of Typlnq 


60 


B.A. 

M.A. (6 credits) 


N.Y.C* 


Per Diem Cert. 


1/2 


I 


none 


81 lineal para- 
professional 


100 


B.A. Social St. 




N.A. 


4 


4 


4 


Bi lingua 1 para- 
professional 


lort 


9/ underqraduate 
credits 


N.Y.C. 


N.A. 


3 


3 


3 


£ 

Bi lingual Fami ly 
Worker 


100 


B.A. 


N.Y.C. 


N.A. 


2 


2 


? 



\ 
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Table il. Staff development activities in school. 



i 

CO 

i 



STRATEGY 


DESCRIPTION(S) OR 
TITLE (S) 


NO. OF STAFF 
ATTENDING 


SPEAKER OR PRESENTER 
(IF APPLICABLE) 


FREOOENCY OF 
NUMBER OF SESSIONS 


GOAL 


Department 
meet inqs 


September, 1980 
February, 1981 
April, 1981 


15 


Di rector 
Coordinator 
Curr. /Res. 


3 


To familiarize 
the department 
with the qoals 
of Title VII 


Work shops 


Bi llnqual and Spanish 
workshop for teachers 


35 




Once a week from 
February to June 


To foster under- 
standing of the 
hilinqual studen 
To help teachers 
acquire skill to 
cofftuunicate with 
their students. 


Other: 

Demonstration 
lessons, lectures, 
etc. <v 


Demonstration lessons 
in N.L.A. ft £.S.L. 


? 


coordinator 


15 


To help teachers 
A train them in 
the technique of 
tearhinq N.1..A.- 
E.S.L. 
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Table 12. Staff development activities outside school* 



DESCRIPTION OR SPEAKER OR PRESENTER .<0. AND TITLES OF NUMBER OR FREQUENCY 

STRATEGY TITLE(S) SPONSOR/LOCATION (IF APPLICABLE) STAFF ATTENDING OF SESSIONS 



Workshops held 


N.Y.S. Orientation 


N.Y.C. State Dept. 


Staff of N.Y.S. Oept. of Ed. 


Project coordinator 


1 - Session \ 


outside school 


for Title VII 
01 rectors 












Parental workshop 


Office of Bilingual £d. 


Staff of OBE - N.Y.C. 


Curriculum & Res. Teacher 


2 - Sessions 




Workshop - Job fair 


BESC 


Staff of BESC N f Y.S. 


Project Coordinator 


2 - Sessions 




for students 












Workshop for Eva!. 


Office of B11* £d. 


Staff of Office of Evaluation 


Project Coordinator 


1 - Session 


Conferences and 


SABE Convention 


State Association 


Various 


Project Coordinator 


Annual Convention 


symposia 




of Bll. Educators 
(NYS) 










ERNI 


Eastern Regional Manage* 




Project Coordinator 


Annual Convention 






Kent Institute. Washington 


Curriculum & Resource 








O.C. 




Teacher 






NABE 


National Association of 






Annual Convention 



B11. Educators (HassJ 



Table 13, University courses attended by staff. 



STAFF INSTITUTION fiOAl FREQUENCY COURSE(S)' 



Professional 



Pace University 
New York University 
Mercy Collene 
Lehman College 



To further 
the exper- 
tise of teach- 
ers in their 
respective fields 



Fall, Sprlnq, A Summer 
courses 1980-81 



The community and the school administrator 
Services, manaqement and educational leader- 
ship In modern society < 
Special Education and pupil personnel services 
Problems In analyses in literature 
Topics in human qenetics 

Introduction to computers j 
Garcia Lorca y su poesia 
Seminar on counsel Inq VIII- Internship and 

supervision 
Professional seminar in administration and 

supervision 
Ouantitive methods in orq<mi national and 

administrative studies. 
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PARENTAL AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

Parental involvement is sought through participation in: the Parent-Stu- 
dent Advisory Committee; school activities; and courses offered by the school 
to the community at large. 

The Parent-Student Advisory Committee consist* of seven parents, five stu- 
dents, one teacher, the program coordinator and the curriculum specialist. It 

I 

meets once a month during the school year. The meetings have had an average, 
attendance of ten persons. It serves as an advisory body by suggesting courses 
and activities for the program. It 1s actively engaged with the bilingual 
club, and it helps in the planning and implementation of extracurricular activ- 
1t1es. 

Parents were Involved in the following activities: a trip to Great Adven- 
ture; the awards assembly; career day; the foreign language week; Spanish par- 
ents' activity; La Amlstad (Friendship) Christmas activity; "Be proud of^your 
heritage" activity; a book sale of donated books, the proceeds of which were 
useJ to pay for trips to the circus; famous Hispanlcs activity; Radio City 
Music Hall; the Ballet Flamenco; Columbia University sjob fair; Repertcrio 
Espanol (Spanish Repertory); and the activities of the bilingual club. They 
also participated in the following school-wide activities: the monthly P.T.A. 
meeting and four open school sessions, one each at the beginning and end of 
the fall and spring semesters. 

The school offers two courses to the community: a G.E.D. course leading 
to the New York State equivalency high school diploma and an E.S.L. course. 
The G.E.D- "course 1s given to the community at large and to former students of 
the high school, over 19 years old, who were not able to graduate. The E.S.L. 
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course is designed as a one-qroup heterogeneous level course. Both courses . 
were offered after school, hours during the fall. To improve attendance during 
the spring, they were changed to meet during school hours. Plans for the fu- 
ture are to continue meeting during school hours. Both had an enrollment of 
about ten students during the spring. No other community courses have been 
scheduled because there has been *io request for them. 

The program disseminates information to the community about its activities 
through a newsletter. Telephone calls, handouts given to the students, and 
mail announcements are also used. The program announced the beginning of the 
school year and the start of its activities through a paid advertisement in 
El Diario , the Spanish newspaper. 

There are some factors which affect parent participation in the activities 
of the program. Among these are traveling expenses in a two-fare zone, and 
the distance some parents have to travel to 'the program site. The reason for-' 
this is that the school is undistricted and the students come from all sec- 
tions of the Brorfx. Some activities are held during the evening hours, and, 
for security reasons, parents are fearful of traveling at night. Many parents 
have small children and do not have adults'to care for them while they are out 
of their homes. Other reasons for non-participatici are health problems and 
employment hours which conflict with the program activities. Nevertheless, 
sonwT^pects of the parental involvement component have been successful.' Among 
them are the bilingual ^lub activities during school hours, participation in 
school trips, and participation in planning and gathering materials for program 
activities. The parent component was begun in October, 1980. For the 1981-82 
year, the program plans to start parental activities at the beginning of the 
school year and hopes to secure greater participation. 
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Letters were sent to some parents requesting them to come to a meeting 
with the evaluator in the school. One parent came and gave the following 
information. The parent believes that bilingual education greatly helps Span- 
ish children. When her child came to the United States, at 11 years of age, 
she was enrolled in a school in which there was no bilingual program. The 
child was placed in a sixth-grade, English only class. Because she was unable 
to perform, she was sent to a fourth-grade class. At the end of the first 
semester, the child was sent to a teacher who spoke Spanish who helped her 
by providing bilingual instruction until the child was able to graduate. The 
parent stated that the bilingual program at Walton has contributed a great 
deal to the way her child has progressed in school subjects. This, the parent 
attributes tc the efforts of the bilingual teachers, the bilingual curriculum, 
and the motivation to study that the program has stimulated in her daughter. 

AFFECTIVE DOMAIN 

One of the main objectives of the program has been to promote students* 
attendance and to prevenv absenteeism from the school. The results have been 
very posit^'e. Although some students still are absent due to home and health 
problems, the emotional support given to the students by program staff has con- 
tributed to a higher rate of attendance throughout the year. Of the 30 stu- 
dents reported to have left the bilingual program during 1980-1981, 13 were 
transferred to an alternate program, 15 were discharged for unknown reasons, 
and two were considered truant. Extracurricular activities such as the bi- 
lingual club, dance proqram, holiday festivities, trips, and cultural programs 
are also well attended. 

Another sign of the positive emotional impact of the proqram on the stu- 
dents is the number of awards that proqram students received this year. The 
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evaluator attended the bilingual program award assembly in which a beautifully 
costumed presentation of two excellently choreographed Philippino traditional 
dances was given. Fifty-four awards were presented to 42 students (21 per- 
cent of the programs student body). The following is a breakdown of the 
awards presented: busi/ess careers orientation and exploration, four awards; 
E.S.L., nine awards; math, five awards; perfect attendance (no absences in the 
year), four awards; physical education, four awards; science, five awards; 
Spanish, ten awards; Spanish as a second language, four awards; social studies, 
eight awards; and typing, one award. Furthermore, the program has no evidence 
of stjdents 1 engaging in vandalism, alcohol or drug abuse, or gang membership. 
The graduating class of this year has about 10 bilingual students who had 
been mainstreamed. All have applied and been accepted to enter college this 
fall. 
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VI. FINDINGS 



ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES, INSTRUMENTS, AND FINDINGS 

The followinq section presents the assessment instruments and 
procedures, and the results of the testing to evaluate student achieve- 
ment in 1980-1981. 

Students were assessed in Enqlish language development, qrowth 

in their mastery of their native languaqe, mathematics, social studies, 

science, and career courses. The followinq are the areas assessed and 

the instruments used: 

English as a second lanquage — CREST (Criterion Referenced 
Enqlish Syntax Test , Levels I, II, III) 

Readinq in Spanish -- Interamerican Series, Prueba ae 
Lectura (Total Read'nq, Level 2, Forms A and B) 

Mathematics performance Teacher-made tests 

Science performance Teacher-made tests 

Social studies performance — Teacher-made tests 

Native languaqe arts performance — Teacher-made tests 

Career courses Teacher-made tests 

Attendance -- School and proqrarr. records 

The followinq analyses were performed: 

On pre/post standardized tests of native languaqe achievement, 
statistical and educational significance are reported. 

Statistical significance was determined throuqh the application 
of the correlated _t test model. This statistical analysis demonstrates 
whether the difference between pre-test and post-test mean scores is 
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larger than would be expected by chance variation alone; i.e. is sta- 
tistically significant. 

This analysis does not represent an estimate of how students 
would have performed in the absence of the program. No such estimate 
could be made because of the inapplicability of test norms for this sample 
of students and the unavailability of an appropriate comparison group. 

Educational significance was determined for each grade level 
by calculating an "effect size" based on observed summary statistics 
using the procedure recommended by Cohen. * An effect size for the cor- 
related t test model is estimate of the difference between pre-test 
and post-test means expressed in standard deviation units freed of the 
influence of sample size. It became desirable to establish such an 
estimate because substantial differences that do exist frequently fail to 
reach statistical significance if the number o f observations for each 
unit of statistical analysis is small. Similarly, statistically signifi- 
cant differences often are not educationally meaningful. 

Thus, statistical and educational significance permit a more 
meaningful appraisal of project outcomes. As a rule of thumb, the 
following effect size indicer. are recommended by Cohen as guides to 
interpreting educational significance (ES): 

a difference of 1/5 = .20 = small ES 
a difference of 1/2 = .50 = medium ES 
a difference of 4/5 = .80 = large ES 



Jacob Cohen. Statistical Power Analysis for the Behavioral Sciences 
(Revised Edition). New York: Academic Press, 1977 Chapter 2. 
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The instrument used to measure growth in Enqlish language 
was the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST), which tests 
mastery of specific syntactic skills at three levels. Material at 
the beginning and intermediate levels of the CREST is broken down into 
25 objectives per level, such as present-tense forms of the verb "to be" 
(Level I), or possessive adjectives and pronouns (Level II). Material 
at the advanced level (Level III) is organized into 15 objectives, such 
as reflexive pronouns. At each level, students are asked to complete 
four items for each objective. An item consists of a sentence frame 
for which the student must supply a word or phrase chosen from four 
possibilities. Mastery of a skill objective is determined by a student's 
ability to answer at least three out of four items correctly. 

This report provides information on the averaqe number of 
objectives mastered, and the average number of objectives mastered per 
month of treatment by students who received E.S.L. instruction. Informa- 
tion is also provided on students 1 performance at the variojs test levels. 

Performance breakdowns are reported in two ways. Hrst, a qrade 
and level breakdown is reported for students who were pre- and post- 
tested with the same test level. In addition, a qrade and test level 
breakdown is reported for. students who were administered a hiqher level of 
the CREST when post-tested than when pre-tested. Second, results for 
the combined sample are reported for the average number of objectives 
mastered at pre- and post-testi nqs, and the average number of objectives 
mastered per month of treatment. 
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The results of the criterion referenced tests in mathematics, 
social studies, science, native lanquaqe arts, and career courses are 
reported in terms of the number and percent of students achieving the 
criterion levels set for the participants (70 percent passing). 

Information is provided on the attendance rate of students 
participating in the bilingual program compared with that of the total 
school population. 

The following pages present student achievement in tabular form. 
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Table 14. Results of the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 
(CREST) number of objectives mastered, and objectives mastered 

per month . 

(E.S.L. Title I Spanish-speaking students, fall) 



Grade 


# of 
Students 


Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post 


Objecti ves 
Mastered* 


Averaqe 
Months of 
Treatment 


Objecti ves 
Mastered 
Per Month 


9 


57 


14.5 


18.5 


3.9 


2.61 


1.50 


10 


38 


13.2 


16.7 


3.6 


2.66 


1.34 


11 


28 


11.0 


13.6 


2.6 


2.74 


0.95 


12 


3 


9.3 


13.0 


3.7 


2.82 


1.31 


TOTAL 


126 


13.21 


16.72 


3.51 


2.66 


1.32 



Post-test minus pre-test. 



.The goal of mastering one objective per month was surpassed. 

•The ninth grade had the highest post-test score (18.5) and the 
highest average gains (1.5 per month), but 91 percent of them 
took Levels I and II which have a hiqher number of objectives 
(25) than Level III (15). 

.The eleventh grade had the lowest average gain (.95 per month) 
but 68 percent of them took Level III and mastered an average 
of 9.5 (63 percent) objectives on the pre-test, leaving little 
room for gain. 
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Table 15. Performance of students tested on the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 
(CREST): average number of_Qbjec.tj.yfiS. master ed hy gr adea nd tes t level * 
(£.S.L. Title I Spanish-speaking students, fall) 



LEVEL ! 



LEVEL II 



LEVEL III 



Averaqe Number of 
Objectives Mastered 



Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 



Averaqe Number of 
Objectives Mastered 



Grade 


N 


Pre 


Post 


Gain* 


N 


Pre 


Post 


Gain* 


N 


Pre 


Post 


Gain* 


9 


26 


11.0 


16.0 


5.0 


26 


18.9 


22.2 


3.3 


5 


10.4 


11.8 


1.4 


10 


8 


10.1 


13.8 


3.6 


23 


14.7 


18.6 


3.9 


7 


11.6 


14.0 


2.4 


11 


2 


7.5 


11.0 


3.5 


7 


16.0 


19.4 


3.4 


19 


9.5 


11.7 


2.2 


12 


1 


19 


24 


5 










2 


4.5 


7.5 


3.0 


TOTAL 


37 


10.8 


15.£ 


4.6 


56 


16.8 


20.4 


3.6 


33 


9.8 


11.9 


2.2 


NOTE: 


number of objectives for 


each 


level: Level I 


(25), Level II 


(25), 


Level 


III (15). 



Post-test minus pre-test. 

•Level I showed the hiqhest gain. 

.The tenth graders takinq Level III achieved nearly total mastery (14.0) on the post-test. 

•The ninth graders scored higher than tenth and eleventh qraders on Levels I and II in 
both pre- and post-tests. 
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Table 16. Results of the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 



(CREST): number of objectives mastered, and objectives mastered 

per month . 

(E.S.L. Title I Spanish-speaking students, spring) 



Grade 


# of 

Students 


Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post 


Objectives 
Mastered* 


Averaqe 
Months of 
Treatment 


Objecti ves 
Mastered 
Per Month 


9 


42 


14.8 


18.5 


3.7 


2.37 


1.36 


10 


22 


10.9 


13.8 


2.9 


2.74 


1.06 


11 


22 


9.5 


12.3 


2.9 


2.85 


1.01 


12 


2 


15.0 


17.0 


2.0 


2.93 


0.68 


TOTAL 


88 


12.49 


15.75 


3.26 


2.76 


1.18 



* 

Post-test minus pre-test 



.The goal of mastering one objective per month was attained. 

•The objectives mastered per month decreased sliqhtly. Due to 
an increase in the proportion of students taking Level III 
which increased from 26 percent in the fall to 42 percent in 
the spring, the number of objectives which could be mastered 
was depressed. 

.Many students chanqed levels and twice as many tenth graders 
took Level III as compared to the fall. 
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Table 17. Performance of students tested on the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 
(CREST): average number of objectives masteredhy grade and test level . 
(E.S.L. Title I Spanish-speaking students, spring) 











LEVEL I 






LEVEL II 






LEVEL III 


i 






Averaqe Number of 




Averaqe Number of 




Averaqe Number of 








Objectives Mastered 




Objectives Mastered 




Objectives Mastered 




Grade 


N 


Pre 


Post 


Gain* 


N 


Pre 


Post 


Gain* 


N 


Pre 


Post 


Gain* 




9 


7 


7.3 


12.3 


5.0 


28 


17.8 


21.4 


3. 6 


7 


W).6 


13.3 


2.7 




10 










8 


12.5 


17.4 


4.9 


14 


9.9 


11.7 


1.8 




11 


4 


5.5 


8.8 


3.3 


3 


13.3 


16.7 


3.3 


15 


9.7 


12.4 


2.7 




12 










1 


20 


21 


1 


1 


10 


13 


3 




TOTAL 


11 


6.6 


11.0 


4.0 


40 


16.4 


20.2 


3.8 


37 


10.0 


12.3 


2.4 





NOTE: number of objectives for each level: Level I (25), Level II (25), Level III (15). 
Post-test minus pre-test. 

.Twice as many tenth graders took Level III in the spring as compared to the fall. 
•Post-test scores for Level II (20.2) and Level III (12.3) showed almost complete mastery. 
•The ninth grade achieved the highest post -test scores at all levels. 
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Table 18. Native language reading achievement. 



Significance of mean total raw score differences between initial 
and final test «cores in native language reading achievement of 
students with full instructional treatment on the Prueba de Lectura . 
(Total Reading, Level 2, Forms A and~TJ 



Pre-test Post-test 



Grade 


N 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 


Standa rd 
Deviation 


Mean 
Difference 


Corr. 
Pre/post 


t 


£ 


ES 


9 


50 


86.6 


22.5 


95.6 


15.1 


11.0 


.80 


5.6 


.001 


.79 


10 


35 


98.3 


11.5 


101.5 


10.6 


3.2 


.68 


2.07 


.046 


.35 


11 


1 


98.0 


0.0 


104.0 


0.0 


6.0 











• The gain of 11.0 for the ninth grade was statistically significant and 
of large educational significance. 

.The gain of 3.2 for the tenth grade was statistically significant 
and of small to medium educational significance. 

.The gain of 6.0 for the eleventh grade applied to one student so 
a t^ test was not calculated. 

•A total of 86 students were both pre-tested and post-tested* 
Although many more were tested, those who took one of the two 
tests were not included in the t^ test. 

.No twelfth grader received both tests. 

.All grades obtained close to the maximum on the pre-test. Perhaps 
Level III or higher should be used on future tests, so that a 
ceiling effect does not depress the amount of gain. 



Table 19. Number of students attending courses 
and percent passing teacher-made examinations in mathematics . 



GRADE 9 GRADE 10 GRADE 11 - GRADE 12 TOTAL 



Fall 
Courses 


% 

N PASSING 


% 

N PASSING 


% 

N PASSING 


% , 
N PASSING 


% 

N PASSING 


Fundamental Math I 


72 39 


43 65 


23 56 




138 50 


Spring 
Courses 


GRADE 9 
% 

N PASSING 


GRADE 10 
% 

N PASSING 


GRADE 11 
% 

N PASSING 


GRADE 12 
% 

N PASSING 


TOTAL 

% 

N PASSING 


Fundamental Math I 


67 40 


43 53 


17 35 




127 44 



• Results of only one course were reported in fall and spring. 

•The range of passing percentages by grade was: 

fall - from 65 percent (tenth grade) to 39 percent (ninth grade) 

spring - from 53 percent (tenth grade) to 35 percent (eleventh grade) 

.The criterion objective of 70 percent passing was not met in mathematics where 50 
percent passed in the fall and 44 percent passed in the spring, 

.Mathematics had the lowest passing percentages of the content areas reported. 
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Table 20. Number of students attending courses 
and percent passing teacher-made examinations in science . 

I 

GRADE 9 GRADE 10 GRADE 11 GRADE 12 TOTAL 



Fall 1 
Courses 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


% 1 
PASSING 


N 


% 

PASSING 


% 1 
N PASSING 


N 


% 

PASSING 


General Science I 


62 


32 


4 


25 


1 


100 


1 100 


68 


34 


Biology I, General 


8 


50 


41 


71 


15 


67 




64 


67 


Bioloqy II, Acadf^mic 






1 


100 




1 


100 


Biology II, General 


1 








1 


Chemistry 


1 


100 


1 


100 


17 


82 




19 


84 


TOTAL 


72 


35 


46 


67 


34 


76 


1 100 


153 


54 


Sprinq 
Courses 


GRADE 9 
% 

N PASSING 


GRADE 10 
* 

N PASSING 


GRADE 11 
% 

N PASSING 


GRADE 12 
% 

N PASSING 


TOTAL 
N PASSING 


General Science I 


27 


33 


4 


25 


1 


100 




32 


34 


General Science II Academic 


13 


38 








13 


38 


Biology II Academic 


3 


33 


41 


63 


16 


62 




60 


62 


Chemistrv 


1 


100 


1 


100 


11 


82 




13 


85 


TOTAL 


44 


36 


46 


61 


28 


71 




118 


54 
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Table 20 
(continued) 



•The passinq percentages were lowest in the general science classes in both fall and spring. 
They were considerably better in biology and chemistry. 

•Most ninth graders were in general science. 

•Overall, the lowest passing rates were attained by ninth qraders in both 
fal 1 and spring. 

.Most tenth qraders were in bioloqy. 

.The eleventh qraders were almost equally divided between bioloqy and chemistry. 

.The criterion objective of 70 percent passinq was met for the full year only in chemistry. 



Table 21. Number of students attending courses 
and percent passing teacher-made examinations in social studies. 



GRADE 9 GRADE 10 GRADE 11 GRADE 12 TOTAL 



Fall 
Courses 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


% 

PASSING 


Eastern Civil ization 


49 


71 


3 


33 


1 


100 




53 


70 


World History I, General 


19 


42 


37 


84 


2 


100 




58 


71 


American History I, General 


2 


9 


56 


30 


73 


1 


100 


42 


67 


TOTAL 


70 


61 


49 


75 


33 


76 


1 


100 


153 


69 


Spring 
Courses 


GRADE 9 
% 

N PASSING 


GRADE 10 
% 

N PASSING 


GRADE 11 
% 

N PASSING 


N 


GRADE 12 
% 

PASSING 


TOTAL 

% 

N PASSING 


Eastern Civil ization 


44 


50 


3 


100 


1 




48 


52 


World History II, Academic 


16 


19 


40 


77 


2 


100 




58 


62 


Economics, General 




2 


18 


72 




20 


65 


TOTAL 


60 


42 


45 


76 


21 


71 




126 


59 



.The criterion objective of 70 percent passinq was met in the fall by^jLStern Civilization and World 
History I, General. It was almost achieved by American History I, General (67 percent). 

.The criterion objective was met in the spring by the tenth and eleventh graders, but the overall 
percentages were depressed by the ninth graders who had a passing rate of 42 percent. 



Table 21. Number of students attending courses 



and percent passing teacher-made examinations in native language arts . 

GRADE 9 GRADE 10 GRADE 11 GRADE 12 TOTAL 



Fall 
Courses 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


PASSING 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


% 

pa:sing 


N 


% 

PASSING 


Native Language I, Academic 


3 


33 


3 


33 




1 


100 


7 


43 


Native Languaqe II, Academic 


47 


55 


6 


50 


2 


100 




55 


56 


Native Language III, Academic 


5 


100 


30 


83 


4 


100 




39 


87 


Native Lanquage IV, General 




4 


100 


2 


100 




6 


100 


Native Languaqe 
Literature and Culture 


1 


100 


3 


67 


2 


50 




6 


67 


TOTAL 


56 


59 


46 


76 


10 


90 


1 


100 


113 


69 


Spring 
Courses 


GRADE 9 
% 

N PASSING 


GRADE 10 
% 

N PASSING 


1 

N 


jRADE 11 
% 

PASSING 


N 


GRADE 12 
% 

PASSING 


N 


10TAL 

% 

PASSING 


Native Language II, Academic 


39 


61 


8 


25 


1 


100 




48 


56 


Native Language III, Academic 


5 


60 


8 


25 


1 


100 




14 


43 


Native Language 
Literature and Culture 


1 


100 


8 


75 


4 


75 




13 


77 


TOTAL 


45 


62 


24 


42 


6 


83 




75 


57 



Table 22. 
(continued) 



# T?ie criterion objective was almost attained (69 percent) in the fall, but the low passing rate 
4 n the elementary courses depressed the overall percentaqe. N.L. I had 43 percent passinq and 
H.L. II with nearly half of the students, had 56 percent passing. 

.The criterion objective was met in the spring only in the native lanquaqe literature and culture 
course. * 



Table 23. Number of students attending courses 
and percent passing teacher-made examinations in career courses . 



GRADE 9 GRADE 10 GRADE 11 GRADE 12 TOTAL 



Fall 
Courses 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


t 

PASSING 


N 


t 

PASSING 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


% 

PASSING 


Typino 


53 


47 


22 


77 


15 


100 


2 


100 


92 


64 


Bilingual Career Orientation 


2 


50 


14 


71 


12 


67 




28 


68 


TOTAL 


55 


47 


36 


75 


27 


85 


2 


100 


120 


65 



GRADE 9 GRADE 10 GRADE 11 GRADE 12 TOTAL 



Sprinq 
Courses 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


% 

PASSING 


N 


% 

PASSING 


% 

N PASSING 


N 


% 

PASSING 


typing 


11 


27 


2 


100 


1 


100 




14 


43 


Bi 1 inqual 


Career Orientation 


26 


73 




6 


83 




32 


75 


Bi 1 ingual 


Career Exploration 


11 


64 


20 


75 






31 


71 


TOTAL 


48 


60 


22 


77 


7 


86 




77 


68 



•The criterion objective was attained both semesters by students in the tenth through twelfth grades. 
.The two bilingual career courses met the objectives in the spring. 

•Both fall (65 percent) and spring (68 percent) overall percentages came close to the criterion. 



Table 24. Significance of the difference between attendance percentages 



of program students and the attendance percentage of the school . 
Average School-Wide Attendance Percentage: 69.4 



Grade 


N 


Mean 
Percentaqe 


Standard 
Deviation 


Percentage 
Oi fference 


t 


£ 


9 


82 


79.5 


13.3 


10.1 


6.88 


.001 


10 


52 


78.9 


17.0 


10.4 " 


4.41 


.001 


11 


37 


83.7 


15.2 


14.3 


5.72 


.001 


12 


4 


•67.8 


26.7 


-1.6 


0.12 


NS 


TOTAL 


194 


79.7 


15.5 


10.3 


9.26 


.001 



.The overall attendance was more than 10 percent higher than 
the school-wide attendance, a difference which was statistically 
significant, 

.The attendance for twelfth graders was not significantly different 
from the school-wide rate partly because of the small number (4). 

.The objective of achieving an attendance rate 5 percent higher 
than the mainstream students was obtained. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

Program students met and surpassed the evaluation objective in 
Enylish syntax skills in both the fall and spring. 

In native languaqe reading, ninth- and tenth-qrade students made 
qains which were statistically and educationally significant. Since data 
for only one eleventh-grade student were reported, no analysis was made. 
All grades obtained close to the maximum score on the pre-test, so ceiling 
effects probably depressed the gains made. 

The overall pass rate for students enrolled in the one fall 
mathematics course reported was 50 percent. In spring, the overall pass 
rate for the one mathematics course reported was 44 percent. No group 
of students met the criterion of 70 percent passing in this area* 

In science, the overall pass rate for the five fall courses and 
four spring courses reported was 54 percent. The criterion of 70 percent 
\ passing was met for the full year only in chemistry. Students in grade 
11 in both fall and spring were the only groups to reach the criterion 
level in science courses. Overall, ninth graders seemed to experience the 
greatest difficulties in science. 

For the three social studies courses reported in the fall, the 
overall pass rate was 69 percent. In spring, the overall pass rate for 
the three courses reported was 59 percent. The evaluation objective of 
70 percent passing was met only in the fall by students enrolled in the 
Eastern Civilization and World History I courses. Ninth-grade students 
were the only group failing to reach the criterion level in both fall and 
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sprinq, while tenth, eleventh, and twelfth qraders achieved overall passinq 
rates of over 71 percent. 

In native languaqe arts, the overall pass rate lor the five fall 
courses reported was 69 percent. For the three sprinq courses, the overall 
pass rate was 57 percent. Students enrolled in Native Languaqe III and 
IV (fall) and Native Languaqe Literature and culture (sprinq) reached the 
criterion in these courses. Ninth-grade s*'i*!^ts in both fall and sprinq 
and tenth-grade students in sprinq failed to met the proqram objective 
in their native lanquaqe arts courses. 

The overall pass rate for the two career courses reported in the 
fall was 65 percent. For the three sprinq courses reported the overall 
pass rate was 68 percent. Only the students enrolled in Bilinqual Career 
Orientation and Career Exploration in the spring met the program- objecti ve. 
Again, the ninth-grade students failed to reach the criterion in both fall 
and spring. 

The overall attendance rate of program students was more than 
lo percent higher than the school-wide attendance rate, a difference whic^i 
was statistically significant. 
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VI U CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

CONCLUSIONS 

The program presents very sturdy beginnings. Its administration 
and §taff are very solid although students 1 guidance and follow-up services 
need attention. The students 1 attitude toward the program is very positive. 
The program has future projections which indicate the administration's 

awareness of the needs and strengths of the program. 

j 

The instruction and language policies appear to be observed fairly 
well in the classrooms visited by the evaluator. S.S.L. methodoloqy, however, 
should stress more use of Spanish. Overall, the students appear to be 
acquiring content-area knowledge and linguistic skills. The content and the 
materials are appropriate to the students 1 level. Classroom interaction mani- 
fests indications of excellent rapport, interest, an 4 d participation; important 
factors in the acquisition of knowledge, skills, and attitudes. 

The school administration and some faculty appear to have a positive 
attitude toward bi 1 ingual ism. The program's relationship with the school 
seems to be good; however, it needs strengthening with the community at large. 
The bilingual teachers appear to be competent and interested in the students. 

r 

The student outcome data show that students are making good rates 
of growth in their knowledge of English and their native language. Their 
overall attendance rate was significantly higher than that for the whole 
% school population. 
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The findings also indicate that the ninth graders experience more 
academic difficulties than do students in the upper grades (perhaps because 
of selection factors in grades ten, eleven and twelve). Mathematics appears 
to be the content area presenting the greatest difficulties to students. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following recommendations are presented with a view to implement the 
bilingual education program even more effectively: 

1. The program should expand the following areas: 

a. staff development activities; 

b. dissemination of information to the parents; 

c. participation of bilinguel community leaders as 

role models to the students and to inform the program, 
and the school at large about what the com.,iunity has to 
offer the school ; 

d. public relations activities to sensitize and inform 
the school at large of the program's functions and 
objectives; 

e. additional parapro^essional heir in the classroom; 

f. and contacts with other bilinqual programs in the 
city. Materials presently available in other bilingual 
proqrams could be modified to serve the needs of Walton 
students. 



2. A Title VII bilingual counselor should be part of the program 
staff for specialized bilingual student counseling and follow- 
up services. 



\ 



3. A secretary should be part of the program staff to do clerical 
work and disseminate program information. 

4. Spec:,.; attendance should be paid to supporting the performance 
of the ninth graders, possibly with tutoring, paraprof essional 
help. 

5. Mathematics instruction and courses of study should be reviewed 
to determine areas of need and difficulty. If and where 
possible, extra help should be provided (pear or other tutoring, 
individualized instruction, or paraprof essi onal support). 
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H istorla del Paeblo le los Sstados Snidos Jose Tiaz Jubero 

A\antures ie los Estados Uniioa da America Board of Education (Los Angles) 

Africa del 5uri Sahara Rosenfeld,Geller 

China, SI Reino Medio Roeenfeld, teller 

Fl Medio Oriente / Africa del Norte Rosenfeld, Celler 

us-pon, Tlerra h 9 i Sol Rosenfeld,jeller 

La Utt±ov Soviatica Rosenf eld,Celler 

£1 Kombre y'su Histona 0. Ce Peres 

Isla "\ieblo A. Perei Martinez 

Las Aaencaa y sue Pueblos X A • ?e ~ez Martinet 

Mundo Vuavo I, II, ni Anaya Publications 



Science 



Biologia J« Oxenhom 

Concepts and Challenges in Science (Book HI) Winkler, 3errutein, Schachter, Wcl 
Reference 3oofcs in Spanish can be requested by teachers 



Mathematics 

Hepaso Matenatico Stein 
Typing 

Mecanognfia Siglo 21 Alda Santiago, Rosa Villaronga 
Business Career Orientation- Exploration 

Entering the World of >'ork (text) Grady Kiab-ell (McKnight Puolishing) 

Entering the World of Work (workbook) 

riling Practice Workbook Donald W. Connor 

Supleaental Materials Purchased 

History 

World News Hap (Subscription to current events magazine) 
MU 

Los mejoree cuentos de O'Hanrj 

Las Crandes Avanturas H a Sherlock Holaes Fllnatrips 
Ton Quijote 

Business Careers Orientation-exploration 

Filing out an application Films trips 

?r.e job Interriw 

office Fund/v-ientals practice * Procedures) 
Spanis h 

"on «uiJote (Filmstrip k Cassette) 
Spanish Masters of Painting " " 
Treasury of Spanish ?erse (Record) 
La jitanilla (Cassette) 
Let's Visit Spain 

Ut's 7isit Mexico - 

Let's Visit South America r fc ~* '? ' 

La 2 ^rrida 

Vavldades en Madrid 
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